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tion, "How do you know that Peter has a toothache?" Professor 
Pratt says: "The answer is, I don't. I only suppose he has," 
and then he says, "You are bound to tell me how Tom's verified idea 
that Peter had no toothache was true, when as a fact [italics mine] 
Peter did have a toothache." Apparently Professor Pratt regards 
it as impossible to "know" whether Peter has the toothache, but easy 
to tell when "it is a fact." 

A. "W. Moore. 
University of Chicago. 
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The Direction of Desire: Suggestions for the Application of Psychology 

to Everyday Life. Stanley M. Bligh. London: Henry Frowde. 

1910. Pp. xii + 360. 

This book on " The Direction of Desire " addresses itself to those who 
have already an interest in such a discussion. Its nature and intention 
are frankly declared in the preface. " This book makes no claim to be 
scientific in the strict sense of the word. It aims chiefly at suggesting 
new lines of inquiry with regard to the alteration of the tone of con- 
sciousness, where that is desired. It is hoped that it may be found useful 
by those who have no time or inclination for reading longer and more 
serious works on psychology, but who at the same time have an interest, 
either for their own sake or for that of others, in investigating the possi- 
bilities of the human personality. . . . The object aimed at throughout 
has been to call attention to the possible uses of what has been named 
' directive ' psychology." (Preface, pp. iii and iv.) 

Mr. Bligh feels himself to be a pioneer in the field of " directive " psy- 
chology, and in this character asks indulgence and cooperation of the 
readers of the book. " The facts upon which theories or principles in 
regard to the matters here discussed could be established with any high 
degree of probability have," he thinks, " yet to be collected. Perhaps a 
hope may be entertained that this book may lead to their being more 
accurately ascertained. . . . The personal experiences of those who may 
feel any interest in attaining self -direction, and in recording their efforts 
in regard to it, would, if obtainable, form the basis for a more complete 
and useful study of various problems which have been so roughly outlined 
in these pages." (Preface, p. iv.) 

Of the difficulties which beset the path of a pioneer in such an under- 
taking Mr. Bligh is fully conscious. Directive psychology will, he recog- 
nizes, have to meet " all sorts of criticisms and objections. Perhaps the 
chief of these objections is the prejudice against self-experimentation in 
moral matters. The sacredness of the emotional life is held as a kind 
of dogma by many people with an intensity which is only equaled by its 
vagueness. . . . Our emotional nature is half consciously regarded as sent 
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us by Providence for its own purposes; it is thought that we must not 
tamper with it lest we weaken it, that we must not even inspect its work- 
ings too closely lest we get morbidly introspective and our blood turn to 
water" (p. 3). "Now," he continues, "directive psychology goes dead 
in the face of these old prejudices. It would set before itself for solution 
two main questions, how self-consciousness can be made a blessing to its 
possessors, and how people can be enabled ... to follow their own 
reasoned and sincere choice in matters of thought and conduct, with as 
little hindrance as possible from their lower passions and tendencies; no 
observations, no experiments," he adds, "which tended to help in the 
attainment of these ends would be considered either impious or dangerous, 
or derogatory to human dignity" (p. 4). 

Directive psychology is, then, concerned with the production by the 
means of suggested recommendations of a change in the personality; it is 
"applied psychology" (p. 3). Mr. Bligh thus describes its peculiar 
interest : " Following the lines of applied sociology, it would seek to pro- 
duce in the human personality artificial phenomena consciously and 
intentionally directed. The personality would be studied not so much 
to understand the mechanism by which the sensations are aroused, or the 
ways in which they are combined and worked up (all that being in the 
province of pure psychology), but to discover the causes of the ineffi- 
ciencies and of the discontents, and to provide practical remedies for 
them" (p. 3). 

It has seemed worth while to set forth chiefly in Mr. Bligh's own 
words the scope and interest of the discussion in order to exhibit its par- 
ticular appeal, and to present the point of view and the purpose of the 
book uncolored by interpretation and unimpaired by criticism. The 
further discussion of the contents and method of the book will necessarily 
involve some consideration of the feasibility of the attempt here made 
and examination of the ground on which the plan rests. To this more 
critical view we are invited by inadequacies disclosed on a closer study 
of the subject-matter, and by doubts and difficulties evoked by the method 
of treatment. These inadequacies and difficulties it is somewhat hard 
to state plainly without seeming to refuse appreciation to this study of 
the possible uses of a directive psychology, which is, in truth, stimulating 
and of wide interest. I wish, then, to preface this further comment by 
remarking, in addition to the intrinsic interest of the subject-matter, the 
range of Mr. Bligh's observations, the keenness of his analysis of certain 
types of individuals and of his comment on certain social conditions, and 
the moderation and frequent trenchancy of his expression. Mr. Bligh has 
in this discussion evinced desire and ability to demonstrate with emphasis 
some truths and facts generally held to be " obvious " and disregarded on 
that account, which have consequences significant for the individual and 
for society. It is in these valuations, these criticisms and suggestive 
comments, and in the sense and weight of independent thought and ob- 
servation, that the strength and interest of the book chiefly lie. The facts 
and conditions which are here presented command the reflective attention 
of every one who in any educative capacity is concerned with human 
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welfare. Mr. Bligh's repeated emphasis on the dependence of the atti- 
tude towards the development of the personality upon the philosophic 
outlook on the universe, his contention that there " should be a definite 
education of the power of synthesizing the aims " of the individual, his 
suggestion of a " more definite instruction in the use of leisure," his plea 
for the recognition of the social utility of " the more unusual forms of 
capacity for certain work requiring originality of thought," his insight 
into what he has termed " the social pressures " brought to bear upon 
the individual — all merit the thoughtful consideration of persons inter- 
ested in the liberation and development of the potentialities of the 
individual. 

Mr. Bligh's contention has the strength due to origin in beliefs and 
assumptions which are familiar and currently accepted. Moreover, he 
disarms prejudice as he proceeds by a frank and unreserved recognition 
of the difficulties and complexities of the undertaking. Yet the danger- 
point of the venture is, apparently, hidden from his sight. It may be 
located in the fundamental conception of the nature and operation of 
" directive " psychology, in the conviction of the need for systematic and 
special applications to " practical " conditions of the principles of " pure " 
psychology. Given this belief, it is clear that with the attempt to 
set forth the facts and conditions which render these recommendations 
important, would go the attendant necessity of setting forth also in some 
degree the " pure " psychological principles in order to give to the recom- 
mendations authority and carrying power. So that Mr. Bligh, by reason 
of the exigencies of his theory, has here on his hands the double necessity 
of describing ways and means, and of giving a brief, condensed exposition 
of principles which will justify and explain the methods suggested. 
These explanatory accounts seem, however, sometimes dubitable in the 
light of the results of recent experimental and analytical psychology. 
The difficulty might be attributed to the restriction arising from the plan 
and method of the discussion, were it not for the fact that some of 
Mr. Bligh's educational doctrines might, I think, with reason be ques- 
tioned from a psychological point of view. 

With his eye on the problem of devising and expounding methods 
designed to meet certain limitations in the personality, Mr. Bligh consid- 
ers various types of persons, classified according to their temperament and 
attitudes towards various fundamental subjects, and discusses the benefits 
possible to these persons by the help of directive psychology. Classification 
of people, which is necessarily not exhaustive in our present complex and 
varied society, when made the sole basis of a consideration of methods of 
psychological direction and betterment, is inevitably unstable and must 
seem unfruitful and unauthoritative. However, Mr. Bligh has faith in 
his diagnosis, and prescriptions are given for the types of persons which 
he discriminates. 

Further : the " immense variety of personality," which Mr. Bligh 
himself notes, necessitates a more or less hurried and topical treatment 
of a large range of subjects. Often all that may be done within the limita- 
tions of a chapter which has to consider many facts and conditions, is to 
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call our attention by a brief statement to a conception which would repay 
further development and reflection. 

Perhaps the foregoing analysis of the method of procedure in suggest- 
ing the applications of the principles of psychology to everyday life has 
shown cause why the book, despite the value and suggestiveness of many 
of its discussions, is hard to read consecutively. Contrary to expectation 
and to interest in the themes, one lays it down after about fifty pages, 
surfeited with recommendations. Yet certain of the observations and 
many of the points noted are of sufficient vitality and pertinency to 
recur to one often in the course of subsequent reflections and experiences. 

It is, perhaps, quite consistent with the point of view which conceives 
of principles of action as principles of "pure" psychology, having in 
themselves no practical character or bearing, but needing to be specially 
applied to typical cases and conditions, to hold that ethical considera- 
tions, opinions of right and wrong, constitute again a special province 
and are per se not involved in a consideration of modes of action desirable 
for the individual, so that the recommendations of directive psychology 
can, therefore, not be ethically determining (p. 7). Directive psychology 
has, however, as Mr. Bligh is at pains to point out (p. 76), a "kind of 
relationship " with " certain ethical systems," which is " based on the 
fact that directive psychology aims at sublimating and recombining the 
elementary tendencies of the personality to the end that it may become 
harmonious and stable, and that harmony and stability are to some extent 
ethical qualities." Further: in its social aspect directive psychology 
" aims at showing how a reconciliation may be effected between the inter- 
ests of the personality considered as a self-contained individuality, and 
the same personality considered as part of the social organism." The 
difference, and, as it would appear, the advantage, of directive psychology 
over any ethical system lies for Mr. Bligh in the fact that it " ceases to 
advocate high-sounding ethical principles unless and until it has first 
created tastes and impulsions which will make those principles operative, 
and," he adds, " it can only make them operative when it has shown that 
in relation to particular types of personality they may be objects of 
desire" (p. 78). It seems to me that in this last statement is exhibited 
the confusion in thought which militates against the success of Mr. 
Bligh's interesting venture. To refrain from urging ethical principles 
until it is possible to appeal to some desire or interest for them, and 
meanwhile to rouse and stimulate that interest and desire, is on the 
face of it a wise and sane plan; but to set forth as a tenet that ethical 
principles can only "be made operative" when shown as desirable objects 
to certain types of persons, is to make the motivation to moral action 
singularly dependent upon the demonstrations of a science of " directive " 
psychology. A more ardent belief in the fostering of these desires and 
inclinations, coupled with a recognition that these ethical principles are, 
if anywhere, to be discovered in the " habits and impulses of the indi- 
vidual," would conceivably make such demonstration unnecessary. But 
the pronouncement that a presentation of ethical principles as " objects of 
desire " on the part of certain types of people is the sole means of making 
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them " operative " with others, seemingly is required of Mr. Bligh by his 
theory of the unpractical and unapplied character of principles, ethical or 
psychological. For clearly a belief in the possibility of analysis of the 
data of psychology which would reveal moral implications and disclose 
practical consequences for the individual rests on the conviction of the 
practical character and the ethical significance of the data it examines. 
And by Mr. Bligh's initial assumption this belief is prohibited. 

The book is justly entitled to the description given to it of the science 
of " applied psychology." The foregoing discussion is intended to raise 
the question whether a science of directive psychology, so described, is 
possible theoretically or profitable practically. In the attempt made by 
this book to carve out the field for this new science concerned with human 
welfare, and tentatively to describe its methods and purposes, there is 
certainly value and importance. The wideness and sincerity of Mr. 
Bligh's interest in his subject, together with the incisiveness and inde- 
pendence of many of his comments and observations, bespeak a spirit 
and strength that will distance objections and obstacles. The suggestion 
made in this review of a need for the redetermination of the underlying 
assumption on which the structure of this new science has been erected, 
springs from the belief that the conception of a given separation between 
science and experience steals the force and meaning from any attempt to 
deal rationally with life problems. It is difficult to see how it would 
be possible to formulate a science of " directive " psychology until 
conviction obtained of the inherent capability of " psychology " for 
directing. A consideration of the direction of the desires and habits of 
the individual is of undoubted and unexhausted value and importance. 
It is possible, however, that such a consideration should be " scientific 
in the strict sense of the word"; that it should concern itself with an- 
alyses of psychological data to determine their practical and ethical 
implications and consequences; and that it should, in the interests of 
human welfare, suggest lines of action and of inquiry which would test 
and modify psychological "principles," and maintain a philosophic con- 
sideration of their actual value and function in life. 1 

Elsie Eipley Clapp. 

New York City. 

The Concept of Method. Gerhard R. Lomer. New York : Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Contributions to Education, ~No. 34. 
1910. Pp. 99. 

This little book is packed full of thought on the philosophy of method. 
The author believes that the stress on scientific method, while marking 
an advance in the progress of education, has too often led to an undue 
emphasis on the minutiae of experience, and that consequently we have 
failed to attain to an organic view of the method of experience itself. 

1 For a consideration of the directions of the desires and habits of the 
individual, see Part II., "Theory of the Moral Life," by John Dewey, in 
"Ethics," by John Dewey and James H. Tufts; and also Professor Dewey's 
"How "We Think." 



